IV
The Revolution in Russia
THE RUSSIAN Revolution was not primarily the product of Commun-
ism, but was rather the result of the inadequacy of the Tsarist state, with
its narrow and rigid bureaucracy, to meet the needs of the modern world.
The logic of the Revolution was indeed simple. Widespread discontent
urgently demanded radical reform; the obstinacy of the Tsar equated
change with revolution; there was no strong middle class which could
compel moderate, liberal reform; the only possibility, therefore, was for
the urban working classes to smash the existing system. The upsurge of
loyalty at the beginning of the First World War gave the Tsar one last
chance. He did not take it and the misery resulting from the military and
economic collapse of Russia in 1917 precipitated a working-class revolu-
tion. There would have been a revolution even if Communism had never
been heard of, but as it happened the Communists were the only group
of people who knew their own minds and were prepared to take advantage
of a revolutionary situation.
It is necessary to glance briefly at the growth of the Russian Commun-
ist Party. The attempts of a liberal-minded Tsar in the middle of the
nineteenth century to take the first steps towards the liberalization and
modernization of Russia had failed. They had whetted but not satisfied
the appetite of the educated classes for constitutional reforms and they
had left many of the peasants worse off than before their emancipation,
A party known as the Narodniks or the People's Party now came into
being, the main aim of which was the establishment of collectively-owned
rural communes. The party as a whole believed in constitutional methods,
but some of its members advocated terrorism and worked up an atmos-
phere which led to the assassination of the liberal-minded Tsar Alexander
II, and to the emergence of a class of fanatical, professional revolu-
tionaries.
In the end this Party proved ineffective, but simultaneously another
revolutionary party, working on principles very different from those of
the Narodniks was developed, largely by Plekhanov, an exile from Russia.
His group, which became the Russian Social Democratic Party, was
founded in Brussels and London. Its members were true Marxists and
had no faith in either the peasants or the middle classes. They stood for a
working-class revolution. They were in tune with the times inasmuch as
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